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Smtitutt 
of ^medca 



THE SILVER CASKET OF SAN NAZARO IN MILAN 



At the Esposizione di arte sacra held in 1898 at Turin, there 
appeared a galvano-plastic ^^ facsimile of the silver box in which 
Pope Damasus sent to St. Ambrose the relics of the Holy Apostles, 
which were later deposited in the sarcophagus of S. Nazaro^' — I 
quote the label which accompanied the box at the Exposition. 
The cover of the box (Fig. 1) is adorned with a scene depicting 
Christ enthroned among His Apostles; on the sides are the scenes 
of the Adoration of the Magi (Fig. 2), the Judgment of Solomon 
(Fig. 3), Daniel judging the Elders (Fig. 4), and a composition 
variously interpreted as the Three Hebrews and the Angel of the 
Lord in the Furnace, or the Annunciation to the Shepherds 
(Fig. 5). 

The casket was noticed by Venturi in UArte^ 1898, p. 455, as of 
^^importanza artistica straordinaria,'' and subsequently received 
two special publications, one by Graeven in Zeit. /. christl. Kunstj 
XII, 1899, pp. 1-15, where it is described as a ^^ striking example'' 
of Constantinian silver-work, and another by De Mely in Mon. 
Piot, VII, p. 65 ff., pis. VII-IX. Since these publications it has 
passed into the category of stock examples of the Christian art of 
the fourth century: Venturi^ gives it ^Hhe place of honor" among 
Early Christian rehquaries of metal. A. Riegl, in his Spdtro" 
mische Kunstindustrie (1901) dates the box between the epochs 
of Constantine and Ambrose, comparing the ^'Christ Enthroned" 
on the lid to the relief of the ^^Congiarium" on the Arch of Con- 
stantine. The most recent works on Early Christian art repeat 
the judgment: Laurent in his VArt chretien primitif (1911, 
II, p. 38) mentions the box as a ^^chef d'oeuvre de Vorfevrerie re- 
ligieuse au IV e Steele ^^; Dalton in Byzantine Art and Archaeology 
(1911) accepts the date, and considers the relief on the Ud ^^ a most 
remarkable example of sculpture in metal in the period of transi- 
tion between antique and later art." 
1 Storia delV arteitaliana, I, 1901, p. 549. 
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C. R. MOREY 




Figure 1. — Christ Enthroned: Cover, Casket op S. Nazaro. 

Yet these critics have not entirely overlooked certain discrep- 
ancies which exist between this date and the style and iconography 
of the reliefs. Graeven mentions the fact that the type of Christ 
is not that of the sarcophagi, on which the Saviour appears with 
long locks falling on the shoulders; he admits that the heads of 
Peter and Paul on the Ud have nothing in common with the 
^^fruhausgebildeten Portrdts^^ of the Princes of the Apostles; he 
notes in the Adoration of the Magi the aTraJ \ey6iieva, for the 
fourth century, of the naked Child and of the philosopher's pal- 
lium as the costume of the Magi; he observes the lack of any paral- 
lel in Early Christian art for the Judgment of Solomon, and is 
momentarily troubled by the omission, in the ^' Three Hebrews 
in the Fiery Furnace," of the furnace and the fire. 

The exceptional quality, — for the fourth century, — of the style 
has also been noticed. De Mely remarks that with the exception 
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Figure 2. — AdoratioiC of the Magi: Casket of S. Nazaro. 




Figure 3. — Judgment of Solomon: Casket of S. Nazaro. 
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of the Adoration of the Magi, all the scenes are ^^ essentially pagan 
in technique/' On the lid the apostles are ^'simple Roman citi- 
zens/' and none of the types are fixed in the form which will ^^ soon 
appear on all Christian monuments/' The same author notes 
the ^^ evident inferiority of the two figures of the Saviour and the 
Virgin . . . the divine personages which he (the artist) de- 
sired to represent had not yet embodied themselves in his eyes." 
Riegl was impressed by the ^'modern" aspect resulting from the 
impressionistic modelling; he calls attention to the atmospheric 
rendering of the background and considers the strong twist given 
the necks ^^ baroque" in feeling. The same word was used by a 
critic consulted by Graeven with reference to the head of Paul in 
the composition on the lid. 

In spite of these peculiarities which give the box so marked an 
isolation among the putative products of the fourth century, its 
date has only once been questioned. Weis-Liebersdorf, in his 
ChristuS' und Apostelhilder , 1902, classed the box along with the 
sarcophagus of Junius Bassus, the ivory pyxis of Berlin, and a sar- 
cophagus of the Vatican, in a group which he proposed to date 
before the accession of Constantine and assign to the second or 
third century. This author is struck with the '' freedom, vivacity 
and originality" of the work, which ''has no parallel in the whole 
cycle of Early Christian monuments." He points out that the 
type of Christ in the fourth century was long-haired, while that on 
the box is a'' commonplace Roman countenance with short smooth 
hair," whose lack of distinction reminds one rather of the Christs 
of the second century in the catacombs. The naked Child never 
occurs on the sarcophagi, and the Magi are invariably repre- 
sented in Oriental costume not only on the sarcophagi but in the 
catacombs as well; the closest parallel in Early Christian art for 
the pallium-clad Magi of the box may be found in the half -nude 
figures of the Sacrament Chapels in the catacomb of Callix- 
tus. The discrepancies with traditional iconography impress 
Weis-Liebersdorf as indicative of an early period when the sub- 
ject cycle of Christian art was still unformed; this explains, — to 
him, — ^the use of the Judgment of Solomon, the strange Epiphany, 
and the omission of fire and furnace in the scene of the Three 
Hebrews. He finds further indication of early date in the careful 
execution of the Oriental costume of the ''Hebrews," especially in 
the stripe which runs from collar to skirt in the tunic worn by one 
of them, a feature already noted by Graeven as recalling Hero- 
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Figure 4. — Daniel and the Elders: Casket of S. Nazaro. 







Figure 5. — The Three Hebrews(?) : Casket of S. Nazaro. 
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dian's description (V, 5) of the Oriental dress prescribed by Elaga- 
balus for participants in the sacrifices to the Sun-god (219 a.d.). 
Other details are cited as equally symptomatic of pre-Constanti- 
nian workmanship: the "unwinged angel/' recognized by Weis- 
Liebersdorf in the youth dressed in exomis and carrying a staff 
who appears among the '^ Hebrews/' the staff being the ancient 
symbol of a herald (pafidovxos) ; the ^' portraits '' of Peter and Paul, 
wherein the Paul-type is not yet formed and the head of Peter is 
conceived merely as a sharp contrast thereto; lastly the book or 
diptych with a handle which is held by Daniel in the judgment- 
scene, an example of the '^ codex ansatus^^ mentioned in a decree of 
L. Helvius Agrippa of the year 68 a.d., and appearing again in the 
hand of one of the standing figures in the second-century reliefs of 
the Rostra balustrades. 

Weis-Liebersdorf is most persuasive when he compares the 
vivacity of the work on the box, in which ^^ statics seem to be 
exchanged for movement,'' with the dry precision of Constantin- 
ian work. But his ^^ details" are not convincing as evidence for 
early date. He ignores the point made by Graeven, that the 
beardless head of Christ is more akin to the close cropped beard- 
less portraits of the Constantinian epoch than to those of the 
first century, since it is parallel to the ^^ Solomon" of the judg- 
ment-scene, and the latter wears a Constantinian gemmed 
diadem. It is very well to assume originality in the early con- 
ceptions of Christian scenes, but would the artist have gone so 
far, in depicting the Three Hebrews in the Fiery Furnace, as to 
leave out the essential furnace and the fire? They are never 
omitted in any other example of the scene. Again, would an 
^^unwinged angel," be he never so antique, be dressed like a 
peasant in an exomis? The same objection applies, by the way, 
to De Mely's interpretation of this scene (Fig. 5) as an ^^Annun- 
ciation to the Shepherds," which adds a further complication 
in that the '^shepherds" are dressed in notched chitons (save one) 
and Phrygian caps, i.e, in the customary costume of the Magi or 
of the Three Hebrews, while the characteristic exomis of the 
shepherd is worn by the ''angel" alone. Again, these notched 
chitons are well-known to students of Early Christian icono- 
graphy; it is true that they derive from ''Hellenistic models," 
but the conventional form of triangular scallops which they here 
assume can only be paralleled on monuments of the fourth cen- 
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tury and later.^ The ^^ marks of antiquity '' manifested by the 
naked Child and the half-nude Magi of the Epiphany, as well 
as the contradiction of tradition in the types given to Peter and 




Paul, may be explained in quite another manner than that 
proposed by Weis-Liebersdorf, as will be seen later. The rope 
border of the box, or a very similar motif, is to be found on the 
1 Examples of notched chitons: Aries, sarcophagus (LeBIant, Sarc. d'Arles) 
pi. XXI) ; St.-Gilles, sarcophagus (Le Blant, Sarc. de la Gaule, pi. XXXVI? 
2); Rome, Doors of Sta. Sabina (Garrucci, VI, pi. 499, 3); Milan, ivory (Garr. 
VI, pi. 455); Nevers, ivory (Haseloff, Jh. Preuss. Kunsts. XXIV, p. 52). 
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Projecta casket in the British Museum (Fig. 6), the silver casket 
from Brivio (Fig. 10)/ and a silver capsella from Africa,^ — all 
works of the fourth or fifth century. The nimbus on the head 
of Christ may, it is true, be found on the heads of divinities at 
Pompeii {e.g. a fresco in the Casa di Apollo), and designates the 
emperor on Trajanic reliefs,^ but in spite of Weis-Liebersdorf's 
attempt to minimize this detail, it nevertheless remains the fact 
that there is no pre-Constantinian monument yet certified on 
which the nimbus in its Christian use appears. The book or 
diptych with a handle {codex ansatus) is mentioned in the decree 
of 68, and occurs on the Rostra balustrades, but on the box it 
seems to be used as the emblem of a magistrate, and the earliest 
parallel for such employment of the motif is found in the Notitia 
Dignitatum, where we find it as the symbol of the M agister 
Scriniorum^ 

The student of iconography will find a decisive objection to 
Weis-Liebersdorf's early dating in the wine-jars and baskets of 
loaves that stand in front of the enthroned Christ. Here the 
loaves and wine are obviously symbols, detached from the scenes 
in which they first appear in the catacombs and on the sarcophagi, 
and standing as types of the Eucharistic elements. Christ 
enthroned amid His apostles, expounding the doctrine of the 
Eucharist through the symbols of the bread of the Multiplication 
and the wine of the Miracle at Cana is a scene that presup- 
poses a long acquaintance with the meaning of the two miracles. 
Such a scene, contrary to Graeven's implication,^ would be unique 
in Early Christian art; the two miracles are often juxtaposed, 
or their complementary character is indicated by a symmetrical 
disposition, but they or their elements are never combined in 
one symbolic complex after the manner used on the lid of the 
casket of S. Nazaro. For that matter the two miracles are not 
related at all until the fourth century and there is no example 
of the Miracle of Cana until the third. 

1 Lauer, Mon. Plot, XIII, pi. XIX. 

'^B. Arch. Crist. 1887, pis. VIII-IX. Cf. also the similar borders on one of 
the Grado boxes (Ibid. 1872, pis. X, XI) and on the silver vase from Emesa 
in the Louvre (B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1892, p. 239). 

3 Venturi, Storia delV arte italiana, I, p. 59. 

* Seeck, Notitia Dignitatum, p. 43. 

^ Zeit. christl. Kunst, XI, 1899, p. 8: ** Wegen der Beziehung zur Eucharistie 
war es beliebt die Wunder der Brodvermehmng und der Verwandlung des 
Wassers in Wein zu vereinigen." 
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Behold us then back in the fourth century, — or later! Are we 
then to accept the casket, with Graeven and De Mely/ as ^^at 
least as old as the church of S. Nazaro/' which was founded be- 
fore 395? The date in the fourth century, as we have seen, has 
been universally accorded to the casket, save by Weis-Liebersdorf , 
and the evidence produced by this writer for an earlier dating is 
not conclusive. Yet there are many points of iconography and 
style which militate against the accepted opinion, — some of 
them already noticed by Graeven and De Mely, — and there is 
certainly reason enough to review with care the archaeological 
evidence on which the date is mainly based. This evidence is 
as follows. 

The church of S. Nazaro was founded some time in the fourth 
century, and originally dedicated to the Holy Apostles, receiving 
its present dedication to St. Nazarius ca, 395 when the remains 
of that saint were transferred to the church. The church con- 
tained, as we learn from Paulinus' ^^Life of Ambrose" and a 
metrical inscription ascribed to the great bishop,^ the relics of 
the apostles. The identification of these ^^ apostles'^ with Peter 
and Paul dates from Landolfo the Elder, writing in the twelfth 
century, who adds that St. Simplicianus brought them from 
Rome. I do not know from what source De Mely derives his 
statement that the relics of the apostles were placed ''dans Vurne 
oufurent renfermes les restes de Saint-NazaireJ^ A translation of 
the body of Sfc. Nazarius took place in the eleventh century 
before 1067, according to Landolfo the Elder ;^ the whole basilica 
was destroyed by fire in 1075. 

1 De M^ly arrives at the same date by comparing the pose of the ''angel" in 
what he calls the ''Annunciation to the Shepherds" with the type of standing 
figure resting one hand on standard or spear, which appears on the medallion 
of Constantius II at Vienna (an. 350), the disc of Valentinian at Geneva (an. 
370), the ivory diptych of Honorius at Aosta (an. 406), and the miniatures of 
the Iliad in the Ambrosiana at Milan. It is unfortunate that De M^ly se- 
lected so stereotyped a motif on which to base conclusions as to date. The 
"evolution" of the type which he traces through this series of monuments is 
hardly visible to an impartial observer, and the single thing with which one is 
impressed after examining De M^ly's series is the persistence in the type of the 
antique rhythm, which in the case of the figure on the casket is sharply broken 
by a knock-kneed attitude which will be discussed later. 

2 Forcella e Seletti: Iscrizioni cristiane in Milano, No. 229. 

3 Porter: Lombard Architecture, II, p. 635; the evidence for the date of the 
church summarized by Porter shows no authority for the " ca. 382 " assumed by 
Graeven. 
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Carlo Borromeo restored the church in 1578, and at that time 
conducted a general excavation of relics, the results of which are 
described by an eye-witness, Carolus a Basilica Petri, in his 
life of Carlo Borromeo and his History of Milan, from which I 
have selected^ and gathered in an appendix to this article the 
passages descriptive of the finds of 1578. From his description 
we learn that the excavations under the altar at the crossing of 
the church brought to light the remains of Ambrose^ s successors 
in the see of Milan, — Venerius, Glycerins, Marolus, and Lazarus, 
— ^together with other uncertain bones deposited in rough stone 
receptacles (labris); in the midst of these {in medio loco) was 
found a silver box (arcula argentea) containing pieces of cloth 
{quaedam velamina) and a round receptacle {vasculum rotundum) , 
inside of which was a fragment of bone with a cloth {cum veto) ; 
the vasculum was inscribed with the acclamation: ^^Daedalia 
vivas in ChristoJ^ Carlo Borromeo ordered the contents of the 
box to be carried in solemn procession and then replaced in their 
original container {eodem receptaculo recondi). The remains of 
St. Nazarius were found in another place, sub altari praecipuo ad 
caput ecclesiaCj together with the bodies of two unknown saints. 

So much we learn from the ^^Life.'' From the ^^ History'' and 
its accompanying ^^Fragmenta,'' we find that the lock of the 
silver casket was gone, and that the receptacle containing the 
fragment of bone was a sphere or globe ex auricalco, of the size 
of a fist, and made in two equal parts joined together; its contents 
here are noted as ^^ velamina et parum ossisJ^ ^^AU these things,'' 
Carolus says, ^^were deposited again by S. Carlo with the relics 
of the martyrs," an operation, however, which did not take place 
immediately, for the relics were preserved in sealed receptacles 
until the following year, when they were the object of a solemn 
translation on the occasion of the fifth provincial synod held by 
Carlo Borromeo in 1579, and were finally interred under the new 
high altar of the church. 

On the 10th of May, 1894, the fifteenth centenary of the first 
translation of the body of St. Nazarius was celebrated, and on 
this occasion excavations were carried out under the high altar 
at the instance of P. Pozzi, the parrocco of the church. At a 

^ I wish here to express my very great indebtedness to Mr. J. M. Rigg, of 
the British Record Ofl&ce, who kindly undertook to transcribe and read the 
proof of these citations from the volume of Carolus' two works in the British 
Museum. I have been unable as yet to find copies in this country. 
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depth of about a metre a large granite urn was found measuring 
2.30 X 1.70 m., and closed with a heavy stone cover. Removal of 
the cover disclosed a pluviale of red silk embroidered with gold 
which when touched dissolved in dust; below this and resting 
on a gridiron were four lead caskets and the silver one with which 
we are concerned. One of the lead caskets, according to the 
inscriptions, contained the bones of St. Nazarius; the other three 
held the remains of Venerius, Marolus, Glycerius, and Lazarus. 
Inside the silver casket was found a metal plate bearing the 
inscription: Reliquiae SS. Apostolorum. A silver^ ball was also 
found, corresponding in description and inscription with the 
vasculum of Carolus a Basilica Petri (although it also bore a 
monogramme between the letters A and 12) , but in this case the 
ball was found not in the casket but beneath the gridiron by 
itself. 

These details of the excavations of 1894 are drawn through 
Graeven from what is apparently our sole authority, viz. Pozzies 
account, entitled ^^ Breve Storia di S. Nazaro e delta scoperta 
delle sue ReliquieJ^ This brochure, which was in the hands of 
both Graeven and De Mely, seems to have had no general 
circulation, and I have not been able as yet to secure a 
copy. Pozzi also had the facsimile of the box made which was 
sent to the Exposition at Turin, — it is somewhat curious that the 
monument did not appear at the Exposition of Christian Art at 
Orvieto in 1896. Photographs also were executed, but appar- 
ently from the facsimile, for De Mely, who saw the original 
box at S. Nazaro, cites among the differences between the 
replica and the original the incised lines which sharpen the 
contours of the facsimile; these incised lines are plainly marked 
on the plates which both he and Graeven publish from the 
photographs .2 The other points of the original noted by De 
Mely are the ^^ delicate roguery^' of the figures and their supple 
forms, the gilding of the draperies, and the freedom of the rope 
ornament of the borders. 

There is no reason to suppose that the silver box which the 
eyewitness of 1578 describes was of other date than that of the 
remains with which it was found, for while the reUcs of St. 

1 Carolus' "brass" (auricalco) might easily be a mistaken impression of old 
silver. 

2 The illustrations of the box in the present article are taken from De M^ly's 
article in Mon. Piot^ VII. 
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Nazarius were translated in the eleventh century, it is evident 
from the account of Carolus a Basilica Petri that the bones among 
which the silver box was found showed no signs of careful rein- 
terment, indicative of translation, as was the case with the relics of 
St. Nazarius (see Appendix), and although the loss of the lock of 
the box shows that the burial place had been disturbed, there is 
nothing to indicate that the box was inserted subsequently to the 
original deposition. The archaeological question before us, then, 
is whether the early box found in 1578 is the same as that now 
preserved at S. Nazaro, and exhibited in facsimile at the Exposi- 
tion of Turin, — a question which, in view of the ecclesiastical 
interest involved in the authenticity and early date of relics and 
reliquaries, demands an ultra-careful sifting of the evidence. 

In favor of identity we have the discovery of the box, accord- 
ing to Pozzi, among the relics of the martyrs under the high 
altar of S. Nazaro where the account of Carolus a Basilica Petri 
indicates that all the things found in 1578 were deposited. 
Again there is Carlo Borromeo's order that the contents of the 
box should be replaced in the same receptacle, which indicates 
that the receptacle was deposited along with its contents. But 
against this we note that the silver ball, which was the most 
conspicuous of the contents of the box of 1578, was outside of the 
box of 1894. Lastly there is the grave objection to the identity 
of the existing box with that of 1578 which lies in the fact that 
Carolus says not a word about the most conspicuous feature of 
the present casket, namely the reliefs. And this is the more 
remarkable because the good prelate is at some pains to prove 
the authenticity of the fragments of hrandea or napkins found 
within the box as apostolic relics (see Appendix), and would 
scarcely have overlooked the argument to be derived from the 
composition on the lid, with the prominence there given to the 
Princes of the Apostles. He notes the inscription and tech- 
nique of the silver ball. It is inconceivable that he should not 
have noted the reliefs, if he had seen them. With this curious dis- 
crepancy in mind, it cannot be said that the case for the identity 
of the box discovered in 1894 with that described by Carolus, is 
complete. 

We revert, then, to the iconography and style of the reliefs as the 
final criteria for the date of the casket, and it is safe to say, that had 
former writers depended on these criteria alone, they would never 
have assigned the casket to the Earlv Christian period. We have 
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already reviewed the points of iconography that preclude the pre- 
Constantinian origin advocated by Weis-Liebersdorf . As for the 
fourth century, there is not a single scene on the box which is 
consistent with that date, or indeed with Early Christian icono- 
graphy at all. It is impossible to find in Early Christian art a 
parallel to the Christ enthroned among His apostles on the lid, 
with the fatal adjuncts to the scene of the bread and wine. 
These are of course symbolic of the Eucharist and detached from 
their original scenes, the Miracle of the Loaves and Fishes and 
the Miracle of Cana. Their use here, as a kind of text from which 
the Saviour expounds the meaning of the Sacrament, gives us a 
complex of developed and sophisticated symbolism for which 
there exists no parallel in Early Christian art, not only in the 
primitive years to which Weis-Liebersdorf would assign the box, 
but later. The Judgment of Solomon does not appear in the 
early period; according to Longp^rier^ there is no example on un- 
questioned Christian monuments until the ninth century. The 
Judgment of Daniel is equally unique, in the form it assumes on 
the casket. Daniel in Early Christian art appears as the pro- 
tagonist in only one scene, — the Den of Lions, — and is merely 
an accessory in the Susanna stories. He thus appears as 
a subordinate figure in the first Susanna cycle of the Capella 
Greca,^ and we meet him in the character of judge for the first 
time in the catacomb of Callixtus,^ in a fresco of the third century 
of which Susanna is again the chief figure. He appears on sar- 
cophagi of Gaul^ again in company with Susanna, and finally we 
find him on the Brescia casket,^ judging, not the elders as here, 
but Susanna herself. The absence of Susanna from the scene on 
the silver casket is thus in marked contradiction to the Early 
Christian handling of the story. 

Everyone who has tried to interpret the group of the three 
orants in Phrygian caps, and the bare-headed youth carrying a 
staff, has run into difficulties, and we have already mentioned 
those which beset De M^ly's bizarre interpretation of the scene 

1 R. Arch., XXI, 1880, p. 242 flf. He does not regard the example on the 
Cugyio Cohen gem as Christian, and this is certainly not to be predicated of 
the well-known fresco of Pompeii. 

2 Wilpert, Pitture delle Catacomhe romane, p. 334, pi. 14. 

3 Wilpert, op. cit. p. 335, pi. 86. 

* Narbonne, Le Blant, Sarcophages de la Gaule, p. 132, pi. XLIV, 1; Aries, Le 
Blant, Sarcophages d^ Aries, p. 15. 

^ Graeven, Elfenheinwerke in Italien, no. 11. 
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as an ^^Annunciation to the Shepherds.'^ To see in the group the 
miracle of the Three Hebrews is no less impossible, in view of the 
absence of the furnace and the fire, indispensable signs of locality 
which no other representation of the episode omits. Other 
renderings indeed add a fourth figure to the Three Hebrews; we 
find for instance a bearded man among the three youths on a frag- 
ment of a fourth-century sarcophagus published by Stuhlfauth,i 
and a beardless youth, costumed in tunic and mantle like the 
figure of the sarcophagus, on a marble relief from Rome in the 
Berlin Museum.^ A figure similarly cl6thed occasionally appears 
upon the sarcophagi, either beside the furnace, or standing within 
it between two orant youths.^ Among the ^4amb-scenes'' in the 
spandrels of the sarcophagus of Junius Bassus the episode of the 
Furnace shows us four lambs which evidently represent the Three 
Hebrews and the Angel or Son of God. In the case of the other 
examples various interpretations have been given to the extra fig- 
ure; Wulff calls him an angel, while Stuhlfauth, after canvassing 
the possibility of a portrait of the defunct, finally decides that the 
bearded head is more appropriate to God. In no case do we 
meet with so inexplicable an adjunct to the scene as the beardless 
youth of the casket, dressed in exomis and carrying a staff, and in 
no way suggesting either the angel of the Lord or the Son of God. 

But if the parallels be lacking for the more than doubtful 
'* Fiery Furnace,^' what shall we say of the ^^ Adoration of the 
Magi ^7 Where in Christian art, to say nothing of the early 
period, can we discover an Epiphany in which the Magi appear as 
two beardless youths half -clad, like philosophers, in the pallium 
alone? 

If we limit our comparison to the early period, discrepancies 
multiply. Instances of two Magi instead of three may indeed 
be found in two frescoes of the catacomb of SS. Pietro e Marcel- 
lino, excluding the dubious examples afforded by another cata- 
comb fresco in Domitilla and a mosaic of the arch of S. Maria 
Maggiore.^ E. B. Smith, the latest writer to discuss the icono^ 
graphy of Early Christian Epiphanies, reluctantly classifies the 
scene on the S. Nazaro casket in his ^^Palestinian-Coptic" group, 
by reason of the frontal Madonna and the symmetrical composi- 

1 N. Bull. Arch. Cnst. 1897, pi. V. 

2 Wulff: Altchristliche BiUwerke; Berlin Mus. Cat., Teil I, pi. Ill, No. 21. 

3 Garmcci: St(yria deW arte cnst. V, pis. 320, 1; 334, 2; 384, 1. 
*E. B. Smith, Early Christian Iconographyj p. 41, Table II. 
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tion. Here the analogy ends, however, for the scene is otherwise 
wholly unlike the Adorations of the Monza ampullae or any other 
of the characteristic monuments of the group. No angels appear, 
the Magi are beardless and two instead of three in number, and 
the Madonna wears no nimbus. Waiving this classification, we 
find no place to put the scene on the casket among the traditional 
types of Epiphanies which were maintained with such surprising 
consistency throughout the course of Early Christian Art. In 
none do we find, as here, the naked Child and a throng of specta- 
tors behind the Virgin. 

And now as to style. It must be a surprise to anyone who has 
read and admired the ^^ Spdtromische Kunstindustrie^^ that its 
author, after noting the "modern '^ modelling of the figures on 
the casket, the atmospheric background, and the " baroque '' 
twist of the bodies, should still have accepted without question 
the dating in the fourth century. It is to Riegl that we owe our 
only clear exposition of the fourth century style, and the char- 
acteristics thereof, which he has isolated, are hopelessly at 
variance with the very distinctive style of these reliefs. The 
Projecta casket (Fig. 6), the fine fourth century monument 
possessed by the British Museum, will illustrate our point. 
Here we have the principle of isolation fully applied whereby no 
figure overlaps another and the forms detach themselves from 
the neutral background with uncompromising clearness. To this 
end, which Riegl has shown to be the chief object of fourth 
century relief, the artist thrusts the figures into strong frontality. 
The general aspect of such sculpture may be summed up in 
RiegFs word ''crystalline,'' — the disintegration of composition 
and form, in the interest of isolation, leaves every figure, and even 
its parts, distinct one from the other. This centrifugal tendency, 
paralyzing the articulate rhythm of the antique, finally succeeds 
in producing those mannikins of disjointed movement familiar to 
all students of Early Christian sarcophagi and mosaics, and well 
illustrated by the Brivio box in the Louvre (Fig. 10.). 

The reliefs of the St. Nazaro casket are quite different. Over- 
lapping figures are the rule, and the heads of many of the figures 
instead of sharply defining themselves against the background 
seem to melt away within it to give the atmospheric effect which 
Riegl noted. The mechanical puppets of Constantinian times 
are here replaced by Uving beings in a variety of postures, fully 
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articulated, and individual of movement. The nude, shunned 
in the fourth century, is courted by the sculptor of the casket, 
who shows in his constant appeal to the sense of touch none of 
the optic illusionism which made the fourth century artist 
represent his figures as they might appear from a relatively dis- 
tant point of view. The surfaces are fully modelled; we miss 
the flatness of the fourth century reliefs, and our artist slips 
from one plane to another with an indifference which would 
have been incomprehensible to a Constantinian workman, 
used as he was to a rigid demarcation of strata in reliefs contain- 
ing a secondary row of figures. Instead of the prevalent ab- 
straction of the fourth century, we have here self -expressive 
figures with a frankly material appeal. 

There is no question that De Mely was right in saying that 
all the scenes are *^ essentially pagan in technique.^' Pagan 
they are, but hardly with the paganism of the ancient world. 
This was unconsciously realized by several observers, by 
Riegl, for example, when he spoke of the modern impres- 
sionism of the modelli^Qg, by Graeven^s critic who felt a baroque 
element in the postures, and especially by Weis-Liebersdorf in 
his remark that in these reliefs ^^ statics seem to be exchanged 
for movement.^' 

'^ Static,'^ it is hardly necessary to point out, is the word which 
best describes the net aesthetic effect of the antique, and connotes 
the quality which most distinguishes it from modern work. On 
the other hand, these reliefs, sketchy though they be, and no 
doubt the more so for this impressionism, aim by movement at 
an emotional effect that is conspicuously absent from ancient 
sculpture. Every figure is an attempt at poignant feeling, and 
the means by which this is procured are not at all Hellenic, nor 
even Hellenistic. Where, for instance, will one find in the an- 
tique so knock-kneed a ^^ stance '^ as that of the truculent older 
*' elder'' before Daniel? Where again such arbitrary modelling 
of a muscular torso though the drapery as in the staff-bearer of 
the ^' Fiery Furnace'' or the youthful *^ elder"? Where such 
violent counterpoint as in the figure of *^ Peter" on the cover? 
The lack of rhythm in the postures, the vigorous twist given to 
the heads, as in the case of ^'Paul," the exaggerated forelock 
found upon the youthful head» in profile, the misty, unclassic 
background which sometimes half engulfs the spectators in a 
fluid ambiente charged with feeling, — ^these are devices never 
seen in sculpture before the time of Donatello. 
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The name suggests a solvent for our problem of style. It is 
in Donatellian relief that we have seen these half-figures of youths 
orangels in the background, partly in relief and partly in stiacciato^ 
with half-sketched bodies dissolving in air. Donatellian also 
are the bullet heads, the tufted forelocks, the broken rhythm of 
the pose, and the varied distortions by which is gained an indi- 
viduality of gait or pose or gesture. And as a matter of fact, 
parallels for the figures on the casket, notably lacking in Hellenis- 





FiGURE 7. — Hercules ascribed 
TO Bertoldo: Berlin. 



Figure 8. — Heraldic Figure: 
Morgan Collection. 



tic work, begin to appear when one looks through the output 
of the various ateliers which followed Donatello^s style. 

We have for instance, for the vigorous figure who stands with 
pinioned hands at DanieFs left (Fig. 4), a fair parallel in the 
Hercules ascribed to Bertoldo in the Berlin Museum (Fig. 7) ;^note 
the similarity of structure which arises from the knock-kneed, 
hipshot pose of both the figures, and the broken rhythm resulting 
from the wide spacing of the feet. A closer resemblance exists 

^Bode: Beschreihung der Bildwerke der christl. Epochen, III, No. 36j pi. 13. 
For this and the following parallel, I am indebted to Mr. Maitland Belknap, 
of the Princeton Graduate School. 
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between an heraldic figure of the young Hercules (Fig. 8) in the 
Morgan Collection^ and the youth to DanieFs right; we have here 
to do not only with externals, — poise of the head, twist of the 
body, etc. — ^but also with a curious community of feeling and con- 
ception. Further reminders of the style of the casket may be 
found in Bellano^s work: I may cite the heads of the angels in his 
Deposition in S. Gaetano at Padua,^ which may be compared with 
the heads in the background of our Epiphany, and the similar 
handling of the head of ^^ Peter ^^ on the lid, and of the heads in the 
De Castro monument in the Chiesa dei Servi, Padua.^ 

Such affinities are by no means identities, but they suffice to 
show, I think, that the style of the casket is not antique but 
Renaissance. At the same time the greater sophistication shown 
in the reliefs and the occasional echoes of the violence and discord 
of Michelangelo remind one of the sixteenth rather than the fif- 
teenth century which produced the parallels already noted, and 
this in spite of the evident carelessness with which the reliefs are 
done. This carelessness, exemplified by such lapses as the miss- 
ing left leg of the Magus at the Madonna^s right, and the sum- 
mary rendering of the feet of ^^PauP^ on the lid, inclines one to 
search for similar work in the Plaquettes, those casual studio 
pieces affected chiefly by the North Italian sculptors, in which 
they gave vent to their bizarre conceptions of the classic, and 
practised experiments with the nude and movement, untrammeled 
by the demands of a finished coniposition. The technique of the 
plaquettes of the sixteenth century, sketchy in drawing, careless 
of finished perfection, with a misty and impressionistic back- 
ground, has much to remind us of the casket reliefs. The marked 
tendency of these little pieces to give a pronounced pagan turn to 
Christian subjects is also in the spirit of the casket; one of Moder- 
no^s plaques depicts the nude David wearing a classic helmet 
and leaning against the pedestal of a statue of Mars.* Another 
shows us an Adoration of the Magi in which one of the Magi is 
half-clothed, as here, in a mantle.^ Still another represents the 
Madonna enthroned upon a pedestal, flanked by groups of saints,^ 

1 Bode, op. cit. pi. XII; Cat. J. P. Morgan Coll., Italian Bronzes, I, pi. VI. 

2 Venturi, Storia delV arte italiana, VI, p. 490, fig. 322. 
^Arch. stor. delV arte, 1891, p. 404. 

* MoUnier, Les Plaquettes, I, No. 158. 

* MoUnier, op. cit. No. 168. 

* Molinier, op. cit. No, 166. 
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of which the foremost on either side is a completely pagan figure, 
the one nude, the other clothed in classic armor. The attitude 
of such figures, characteristic of the High Renaissance, with their 
hands thrust behind their backs to give compactness to their 
bodies, reminds one strongly of the two ^^ elders'^ before Daniel. 
Another point that must impress the most casual observer of 
the casket is the un-classic nature of the beards, which on the 




Figure 9. — The Entombment: Plaquette, Bardini Collection. 

other hand are quite in character with the latter half of the six- 
teenth century, being at times of the square Spanish style a la 
Charles V, which one sees in the statue of Gian Giacomo Medici^ 
on his tomb at Milan (Leone Leoni) , and again in a head appear- 
ing in a Deposition which adorns a plaquette of the Bardini Col- 
lection (Fig. 9) and is a striking parallel to the older ' ^ elder '^ of 
the Daniel scene.^ 

^ E. Plon, Leone Leoni e Pompeo Leoni, pi. XVI. 

2 The Stefano Bardini Collection, N. Y. 1918, No. 233. The sale catalogue 
lists the plaque as of the "fifteenth century," but I think that the illustration 
here given will be enough to convince the beholder that it is not of so early a date. 
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We thus may find in the reliefs of the casket reminders of the 
High Renaissance in details such as these, as well as in the fre- 
quent violence of contrasted action or pose which indicates that 
the artist knew the works of Michelangelo. The sixteenth cen- 
tury, however, reveals itself most of all in the scheme which the 
sculptor of the casket has adopted in four out of his five composi- 
tions. This ceAtral seated figure flanked by groups on either side 
is not only the disposition used for *^ Madonna and Saints,^' but 
also for Dispute and Sante Conversazioni j an echo of which 
we seem to have in the preaching Christ on the lid. We find it 
also in compositions of a non-religious character, as in the 
repousse reliefs on an iron buckler and a casque in the Stein col- 
lection, ^ and the silver repousse in the Vatican ascribed by Plon^ 
to Leone Leoni, representing the ^'Apotheosis of Charles V," where 
the low throne accorded the central figure makes the scene even 
more like the reliefs of the casket. This last parallel suggests 
the Leoni atelier at Milan as a possible source for our reliefs. 
Leone Leoni was working in Milan in 1578-79, engaged on the 
models for the statues which his son Pompeo and Jacopo da 
Trezzo were executing in Spain for the high altar of San 
Lorenzo el Real in the Escurial.^ It is true that the drapery- 
formulae used by Leone in the Virgin of the Crucifixion in the 
Escurial altar remind one of the draperies of the two women in 
the Judgment of Solomon, and that a good parallel for the head 
of Paul on the casket is actually to be found in the Paul of the 
EscuriaL But there is not enough in common between our 
sketchy compositions and Leone^s grandiose works to warrant 
an attribution. Possibly further search would discover a rela- 
tion to the productions of the minor Milanese silversmiths of 
Leone^s time and milieu. 

The aim of this paper is hardly to assign the casket its final 
place in the history of sculpture, but merely to show that it is not 
Early Christian. I have indicated above the signs that point to 
the sixteenth century, but we have also seen certain things that 
remind one of Donatellian tradition. Here is a contradiction 
which suggests interesting possibilities. Was the artist some be- 
lated follower of the Donatellian tradition, living in the last half 

1 Giraud, ArU du Metal, pi. XXX. 

2 Plon, Benvenuto Cellini, pi. XXXIV. 

« E. Plon, Leone Leoni et Pompeo Leoni, pp. 200 ff. 
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of the sixteenth century and thus reflecting as well the genius 
of Michelangelo? Or, — and here lies a possibility which must be 
canvassed, — is the casket a modern substitution^ done by some- 
one who tried to gain a flavor of antiquity and succeeded only in 




Figure 10. — The Casket of Brivio: Louvre. 

producing a pasticcio of late and early Renaissance? These are 

questions which may be left to the speciaHst in Italian sculpture. 

For so far as I can see, the archaeological evidence leaves these 

questions open. The box which Carolus a BasiUca Petri saw ex- 

iJ may note that Strzygowski, in his review of Graeven's publication 
(Byz. Zeit. 1899, p. 714), remarks that ^^seine (the casket's) Darstellungm 
sind so eigenartig, dass man, wenn es im Handel aufgetaucht ware, wohl un- 
zweifelhaft zundchst an eine der beliebien modernen Fdlschungen in Edelmetall 
gedacht hdtteJ' 
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humed in 1578 was not decorated with the reUefs which we have 
been discussing, for it is inconceivable that his careful description 
should have omitted to mention the reliefs when they might have 
supported his earnest endeavor to prove the contents of the box 
the relics of the apostles. The border on the casket is of Early- 
Christian character, for while it differs from that of the Projecta 
casket it is very much like the border of the Brivio box in the 
Louvre (Fig. 10). It is thus conceivable that the S. Nazaro box 
with its border is really old, and that the reliefs were later addi- 
tions. On the other hand it is unlikely that old silver would have 
lent itself to repousse y and in two cases the relief overlaps the 
border (a foot of one of the women in the Judgment of Solomon ; 
right arm of a background figure on the lid), which indicates that 
both border and relief were done at the same time. What seems 
to have happened is that a new box was substituted for the old 
one found in 1578, and in the new one the border was either repro- 
duced from the old box, or imitated from some such similar ex- 
ample as the Brivio casket. In the one case we must suppose that 
the new box was substituted at the time of Carlo Borromeo, in 
the other that it is modern, which seems on the whole less 
probable. 

The reliefs show some attempt to achieve an early character in 
details, such as the Constantinian diadem worn by Solomon, the 
codex ansatus carried by Daniel, and the beardless Peter. ^ Other 
details show the same attempt, but also betray the ignorance of 
the artist. Thus in the '^ Furnace'' scene he puts the notched 
chiton on two of the '^ Hebrews,'' but not on the third, and he en- 
tirely misses the proper rendering of the orant gesture, which in 
Early Christian art projects the hands from the body instead of 
holding them in front of it as here. He shows his ignorance most 
in his inability to choose a set of scenes wholly within the Early 
Christian cycle, and to make those which do belong within that 
cycle conform in any essential respect to traditional types. 

^This beardless head can be interpreted as a deliberate archaism, and as 
such might well have been suggested by Carlo Borromeo himself. He had 
issued an order to his clergy not to wear beards, and Sala {Doc. circa la vita 
e le gesta di S. Carlo Borromeo, II, p. 199, No. 167) lists a letter of the arch- 
bishop (June 3, 1578) in which he defends the order by citing many beard- 
less portraits of St. Ambrose. 
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APPENDIX 

(Extracts from accounts of Carlo Borromeo's excavations in S. Nazaro in the 

year 1578.) 
De Vita et Rebus Gestis Caroli S. R. E. Cardinalis, tituli S. Praxedis, Archiepis- 

copi Mediolani Libri Septem. Carolo A Basilicapetri Praepos. General. 

Congreg. Cleric. Regul. S. Pavli Auctore. Ingolstadii. Anno Domini 

MDXCII. 

pp. 196-7: 

Concilium autem omavit translatio reliquiarum Basilicae Apostolorum; 
quemadmodum et translatio ipsa ex Episcoporum praesentia valde illustrata 
est. Moverat eas Carolus superiore anno; cum canonici antiquam aedem in- 
staurare, atque ornare vellent. Sed in loco destinato non reposuerat, ut honore 
celebritateque maiore, cum haberetur concilium, per urbem gestarentur; et 
omnino earum esset translatio splendidior et ad populum pie excitandum effica- 
cior. Cum igitur altare praecipuum ex media ecclesia tolleretur, invenimus 
sub eo, quemadmodum a maioribus traditum erat, corpora sanctorum Antisti- 
tum nostrorum, Venerii, Clicerii, Maroli atque Lazari; non satis commode 
tamen, aut distincte, ac in rudibus quibusdam lapideis labris posita, alia ossa 
incerta rudius etiam habita: in medio loco arculam argenteam: et in ea quaedam 
velamina; vasculumque rotundum, in quo ossis frustulum itidem cum velo erat. 
CoUocatas in hac aede pridem sanctorum Apostolorum reliquias Paulinus scri- 
bit ; ea de caussa Basilicam Apostolorum appellatam significans : S. Simplicianum 
vero eas Roma attulisse quidam tradiderunt; quern quidem multum, antequam 
Episcopus esset, peregrinatum esse, sanctus ipse Ambrosius testatur: perpetuo 
igitur existimatum est eas reliquias sub hoc fuisse altari; atque adeo, ut fit, 
etiam vulgatum, certa ipsius ApostoU Petri ossa ibi recondi. Ea nos cum hoc 
tempore invenire gestiremus, et in argentea capsula, cum ea demum apparuis- 
set, esse crederemus; velaminibus tantum repertis, haesitavimus tristes. Sed 
quod inventum in ea est, quidquid dubii afferretur, Carolus coelesti aliquo 
motus instinctu, tamquam Apostolica pignora iussit nihilominus haberi; et 
primo loco suis, sociorumque Episcoporum humeris in sacra pompa portari: 
tum eodem receptaculo recondi. At aliquot post annis memoria cum repeterem 
veterum Romanorum Pontificum in reliquiis tradendis consuetudinem; recor- 
datus sum, reliquias Apostolorum petentibus, non ossa aliqua, quae ne aspicere 
quidem auderent, sed brandeum, hoc est velamen quoddam in pixide conclu- 
sum tradidisse. Cuius consuetudinis S. Gregorius testis est locupletissimus in 
epistola ad Constantiam Augustam. Et Joannes, eius vitae scriptor, qui pluri- 
bus post eum seculis vixit, loco brandei postero tempore particulas vestium 
quarundam ex altari S. Joannis Constantinianae Basilicae, pro reliquiis, peten- 
tibus datas affirmat. Hanc Romanam consuetudinem, tam sancte testatam, si 
quis respiciat; neque aliquid ex Apostolorum corporibus Roma potuisse afferri 
tempore quo Paulinus demonstrat, credibile duxerit, et haec velamina reliquias 
esse a Paulino demonstratas recte, ni fallor, iudicaverit. Quae quidem an sint 
veneratione digna, illud declarat, quod cum S. Leo primum, mox etiam Gi-e- 
gorius huiusmodi pannos incredulorum caussa incidissent, sanguinem mirabili- 
ter effuderunt. Cum autem in rotundo vasculo incisas litteras vidissem huius 
modi, Daedalia vivas in Christo; putavi aliquid ea in re esse quod ad claris- 
simam quoque praestantissimamque virginem Mediolanensem Manliam Dae- 
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daliam pertineret; quae cum per ea tempora vixerit, earum reliquiarum partem 
fortasse contulit. 

pp. 197-8: 

Sub alio item praecipuo altari ad caput ecclesiae constitute, quod itidem tol- 
lendum, et commodiore loco constituendum fuit, celeberrimi martyris Nazarii, 
unde praesens nomen ecclesia accepit, reliquias invenimus : quae alte sub terram 
inter tenues quasdem, et politas marmoreas tabulas conditae erant . . . 
neque enim coniicere potuimus, corpus ex eo tempore motum esse quo illud 
Ambrosius condidit. apud loculum sancti Nazarii area inventa est, duorum 
corporum ossa continens; quae quorum fuerint, ignoramus. . . . A latere 
dextro ecclesiae, fere sub Loco Evangelii legendi; aliam arcam aperuimus ; quae 
parvulo sacello, altarique munita sancti Ulrici, sive ut alii, Arderici vulgo ap- 
pellata, a multis praecipuo cultu frequenter visebatur: . . . invenimus 
in area indumentis Pontificalibus ornatum corpus. . . . Has igitur reli- 
quias Carolus inventas pie manibus suis coUegit. . . . Absoluto autem, 
ut dicebamus, anno insequenti, episcoporum concilio . . . commemoratas 
reliquias omnes coUocavit sub novo magno altari: praeter episcopales illas ab 
ecclesiae latere dextro ablatas. 

Caroli Basilicaepetri Episcopi Novariensis Brevis Historia Provinciae Medio- 
lanensis ah initio ad Christum natum et XI prior um Archiepiscoporum 
Mediolanensium vitae. Mediolani, 1628. 
p. 25: 

Nazarii vero corpus sub altari item maiori Ecclesiae suae, alias Basilicae 
Apostolorum, alte defossum erat quantum communis est hominis longitudo, 
tabulis marmoreis inclusum pressumque, et munitum calce et lateribus usque 
ad Ecclesiae solum, extant e super solum ipsum post altare lateritio tumulo. 
Quo loco ab Ambrosio positum, neque unquam postea motum, mihi quidem fit 
verisimile . Cum autem hoc tempore ipsa Basilica satis iam vetustate def or mata, 
nonnihilque incommoda ad Ecclesiasticum usum a canonicis reconcinnanda 
et ornanda esset, ideoque etiam altaris locum mutari oporteret, quod prope 
extremam absidem erat; Carolus Archiepiscopus sepulchrum aperuit pergrandi 
lapide tectum, ut plures etiam presbyteri difficile ilium dimoverent. Eius- 
modi facto et nos inter fuimus, vidimusque sacras reliquias; et quiddam succi- 
dum marmori inhaerescens, quod sanguinem credidimus a Paulino commemora- 
tum. Eduxit reliquias Sanctus Pontifex, presbyteris adiuvantibus, easque 
cum aliis eadem de caussa motis tuto in loculis signatis asservari mandavit 
donee post aliquos menses sollemniter eas omnes transtulit. 

In the same volume, Fragmenta. 
p.d: De Mardia Daedalia Virgine Mediolanensi. 

. . . Virginem puto in Basilica Apostolorum, nunc Ecclesia S. Nazarii, 
sepultam. suadet illud primo, quod ad frontem Martyris, hoc est Nazarii, et 
non Martyrum Protasii et Gervasii recubare dicatur. Deinde illud argumento 
est, quod cum erueremus corpora SS. Archiepiscoporum quae in Ecclesia S. 
Nazarii erant, sub altari primario in media fere Ecclesia invenimus in arcula 
argentea sphaeram seu globum ex auricalco cavum magnitudine pugni, qui in 
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duas aequales partes divisus, simul tamen, iungebatur, et claudebatur. intus 
erant vejamina et parum ossis; foris hae litterae 

Daedalia vivas in Christo. 
In arcula argentea velamina itidem invenimus, quas omiies fuisse reliquias 
Apostolorum tunc dari solitas, Roma allatas, ut Paulinus scribit, putamus. 
Arcula autem cum sera excussa esset, existimamus eam quandoque primo loco 
suo motam, et repertis tantum velaminibus, quae ignorarentur, hie demum re- 
positam. Ea omnia Beatus Carolus recondidit cum reliquiis Martyris. 

G. R. MOEEY. 

Princeton University. 



